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For ‘‘ Tue Frrienp.”’ 
Incidents and Reflections—No. 149. 


MISSIONARY LABORS. 

James Backhouse mentions in his Journal, 
that when at Cape Town, in South Africa, “We 
attended a meeting of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, which was conducted with more sim- 
plicity than many meetings of this kind. No 
unnecessary resolutions were proposed, except 
one of thanks to the chairman, who was a pious 
gentleman from India; and the speakers ad- 
dressed the meeting without formality. Our 
place on this occasion seemed to be, to acknowl- 
edge freely that, on account of the views enter- 
tained by the Society of Friends respecting the 
incompatibility of ritual observances with the 
spirit of the gospel, and the necessity of waiting 


for the immediate teaching and putting forth of 


Christ in the work of the ministry, they could 


not unite in promoting the missionary labors of 


persons of different views from themselves, in the 
way that such persons, though of different com- 
munities, often united one with another. We 
stated that, nevertheless, Friends rejoiced in the 
spread of Christian principles, by whomsoever 
inculeated, and desired the Divine blessing upon 
all who loved the Lord Jesus in since rity ; ; that 
they had their own place in the field of gospel 
labor, and had constantly had, from the founda- 
tion of the Society, many ministers travelling 
abroad, after the apostolic manner; men often 
being absent from their families during a large 
part of their lives, and women also leaving their 
homes on gospel errands; sometimes associated 
with their husbands, like Priscilla and Aquilla, 
and sometimes alone, like Phebe; and that the 
Society always freely bore the expenses attendant 
on such labors.” 


In the course of his extended travels in Aus- 
tralia and the Islands of the Pacific, as well as 
in Africa, this Friend mingled much with mis- 
sionaries of several denominations, who had been 
sent out to labor for the good of the natives in 
those parts of the world; among whom, he says, 
“We had seen much to confirm us in the con- 
viction, that the Divine blessing upon labors to 
spread the knowledge of Jesus Christ, is not re- 
stricted to those who view the gospel unfettered 
by the inventions, traditions and systems of men; 
but that where there is an upright and dedicated 
heart, much of the divine blessing often rests on 
those whose Christian views are much restricted 


and biassed.” 
of clear, sound and scriptural views; and that a 
departure from them tended to lessen the influ- 
ence for good which was exerted by those labor- 


Yet he saw also the great value 


ing in that field. 
several times refers. 

He says: “In being present on some of the 
occasions of public worship at Philippolis, [a 
missionary station in South Africa] a conviction 
that had often been made upon my mind, in re- 
gard to the labor used at places of this sort, was 
much confirmed. There is often much well-in- 
tentioned zeal exhibited, which brings forth good 
Christian counsel and doctrine, but if the true 
spring of gospel ministry, from which the spirit- 
ually-minded are often favored to draw living 
water, and to hand it forth to their hearers, were 
better understood by the preachers, their com- 
munications would often be much shorter than 
they are; they would be divested of much that 
is merely of the will and wisdom of man; this 
neither edifies their hearers, nor glorifies ‘God, 
but tends rather to exalt that in themselves 
which ought to be mortified, and leads their 
hearers to Jean upon them, instead of seeking for 
themselves, to the Fountain of Life.” 

On another occasion while still in Africa, 
James Backhouse mentions having “an inter- 
view with a company of Newlanders residing in 
the neighborhood, who understood Dutch, and 
were descended of white and colored parents. 
They had had the gospel preached to them for a 
considerable number of years, and not without 
effect; but there was an unsettledness in their 
character, unfavorable to practical piety. I 
could not but fear that they, with many others, 
had suffered loss by being strongly pressed to the 
use of what are called Means, for growth in grace; 
instead of being sufficiently directed to the wit- 
ness and teaching of the Holy Spirit, manifested 
in the secret of the heart ; and to the practice of 
self-denial, under the teaching of this spirit, by 
which alone true communion with Christ, the 
spiritual Head of his church, as well as the pro- 
pitiation for sin is known. Those who enjoy the 
most of this communion, will most truly esteem 
all means of edification that are consistent with 
the gospel; but where means are too exclusively 
pressed, the end for which they ought to be em- 
ployed is not properly kept in view, and many 
of the people seem to miss it, while they adopt 
or retain something of the form of religion, and 
ure not very backward in expression. There 
was much freedom felt in laboring with these 
people; and our plainness appeared to be well 
received.” 

Having met with some people who had at one 
time been under the teaching of missionaries ; 
but who, having then no teacher among them, 
had ceased to assemble on First-days for public 
worship; and seemed almost to have relapsed 
into heathenism, he remarks: 

“ How superlatively valuable is that teaching 
of the gospel which does’ not leave mankind de- 
pendent on their fellow-men for the performance 
of their duty to God; but which directs them, 
under the constraining influence of the love of 


To this truth, his Journal 


Christ, to the immediate teaching of the Holy 
Spirit, and to ‘not forsaking the assembling of 
themselves together; seeing that, according to 
Scripture, they may all be taught of the Lord 
himself, if they wait upon Him ; ‘and may receive 
the blessing pronounced upon the two or three 
gathered together in the name of Christ, even 
though not a word be spoken among them.” 

Of the effect of too much dependence on out- 
ward teachers, he instructively says: 

“ A continual routine of vocal service tends, 
among Caffers, as well as among Europeans, to 
draw the mind from self-examination and deep 
exercise before the Lord; it tends also to lead 
the people to lean unduly upon their teachers. 
Perhaps to such causes is to be attributed, 
some measure, the smallness of the number who 
make much advance in a religious life.” 

The brief records he has preserved of his own 
religious services, show that in his labors the 
blessed doctrine of the te: ching of the Spirit of 
Christ was at times held up to view. When at 
Cape Town, he says: “ We held meetings in the 
school-room in Long Street, at ten and half past 
seven o'clock. The meeting in the forenon was 
very small, and the waiting of the congregation 
seemed to be more upon man than upon God. 
After a season of silence, I was engaged in vocal 
prayer, and subsequently in a testimony to the 
goodness of the Most High to those who wait 
upon Him, having their expectation from Him 
alone, and to the blessedness of knowing com- 
munion with Him and with his Son Jesus Christ, 
in such waiting, though it should be in uninter- 
rupted silence. Many pious people suffer great 
loss, and remain in spiritual weakness, from look- 
ing to instrumental means for the excitement of 
a devotional exercise of mind, instead of waiting 
upon God in self-abasement, for the renewings of 
the Holy Ghost.” 

In the narrative of his travels in the interior 
of South Africa, the following passage occurs:— 

“Near the ford, the family of an aged Boor 
was residing in mat-huts. We did not visit him, 
as his wife, who was a Hottentot, said he was so 
deaf that we could not make him hear; she and 
some grown-up daughters came to the wagon, 
saying they were stupid and unable to read, and 
had therefore come to hearken. We had pre- 
viously had some conversation with a Bushman, 
who had been a year at the Wesleyan missionary 
station of Lily Fountain. This man regretted 
that there was now no missionary station at the 
Zak River, where a missionary named Kitcherer 
formerly labored, or nearer the Orange River, in 
the Bushman country. Two other colored men 
had also been the subjects of religious counsel, 
and the women had been induced to come to us 
through their medium. We sat down with them 
on the sand, and directed them to the teaching 
of the Divine Spirit, assuring them that if they 
were attentive thereto, they would be enabled to 
read in the book of their own hearts, that the 
Lord himself would be their teacher, and would 
bring them to salvation through repentance and 
faith in Christ, of whom they had heard. When 
conversing with the Bushman he seemed to feel 
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something of the power of Divine love, and several 
times exclaimed, ‘ Precious Jesus !’” 






J. W. 


















































For “ THe Frienp.”’ 
The Pennsylvania Coal Regions. 


One of the most interesting sections of my 
native State is Schuylkill and adjacent counties, 
and as it is but a short distance from Philadel- 
phia, a very pleasant little summer’s trip can be 
made through the coal regions of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia is a good starting point. Having 
been through this section frequently, I will ven- 
ture to describe its charms and peculiarities. 
We will consider that we are making the trip 
from Broad and Callowhill Streets, via the 
Reading Railroad. 

The Schuylkill valley is one of the loveliest in 
the State. The beautiful river presents a series 
of charming views all the way to Reading ; while 
here and there we pass large and busy towns, 
with their neat houses, and big mills, and grimy 
iron furnaces: all testifying to the thrift and 
wealth of the country we are passing through. 
In two hours we are at Reading, a city of some 
50,000 people. It is in the centre of “Dutch 
Pennsylvania ;” and to a stranger walking along 
the streets and listening to the talk of the pe ople, 
it might easily seem as if he were in some forei ign 
city, and not in the midst of presumedly English- 
speaking America. These Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans are slow thinkers, but frugal and indus- 
trious; and some of the most sincere and self- 
denying religious denominations of our country 
are included among them. They are remark- 
ably careful in dealing with strangers, but hav- 
ing once won their confidence, they prove stead- 
fast friends. Even now in some portions of Berks 
County, of which Reading is the capital, the Eng- 
lish language is hardly ever spoken, so absolutely 
do these people cling to the ways of their fathers. 

Soon after leaving Reading, the Blue Ridge 
mountains loom up. They must get this name 
because they always look blue in ‘the distance ; 
yet for that matter all far away hills look so. I 
he seen this ridge at many points, but its gen- 
eral shape and appearance is the same at every 
place. It is broken here and there by beautiful 
gaps, through which flow some of our most pic- 
turesque streams—the Delaware Water Gap 
being the most famous and finest of them all. 
This at Port Clinton, through which our train 
now takes its way, is also very pretty, and is the 
entrance to the Schuylkill coal regions of Penn- 
sylvania. 

A three hours ride from Philadelphia lands us 
in Pottsville, a lively and pretty town. The 
principal streets are ‘lighted by electricity. It 
owes its prosperity to coal, which within the last 
half century has caused the neighboring hills and 
mountains to teem with people both on and 
under the surface of the earth. There are some 
very attractive drives around Pottsville, as many 
of the country roads are good, and the scenery 
is finer than in many other sections of the coal 
regions. 

Exclusive of Pottsville, = principal towns 
through this section are Tamaqua, Ashland, 
Shenandoah and Mahanoy City. t 


towns are surrounded by smaller villages, and 


similar. They are mostly planted in some dreary 
waste of a valley, or on some rocky hill-side ; and 


mines. 













































presume they 
average a population of about 10,000each. These 


the general appearance of all of them is very 


are surrounded by mountains not wooded but 
covered with the burnt stumps of trees, black 
with immense deposits of coal dirt from adjacent 
The roadways and footways scarcely 
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have a green thing on them, and hardly any 
gardens gladden the eye; but some of the more 
important streets look ‘bright, with really attrac- 
tive buildings. On some ‘of these highways the 
mud is a thing to be remembered by any Phila- 
delphian who has been compelled to wade through 
it. The goats and cows wander over the lots and 
roads, vainly examining empty tomato-cans, and 
nosing into rocky corners for something to eat. 
Another feature of the landscape is the army of 
dogs everywhere to be seen. All these towns 
have miles of streets lined with the little, dismal, 
unpainted houses of the poor miners. To get 
into them, the railroads wind and climb over the 
mountain sides in a manner calculated to hope- 
lessly confuse the average traveller. 

The big black coal- breakers everywhere stand 
out in bold relief against the sky. In them the 
coal is seperated from the dirt, and broken, and 
it is then shot down into the waiting cars below. 
We who live in cities are apt to think that coal 
is a very high priced article; but after looking 
at the expensive apparatus used in preparing it 
for market, and ager recollecting the distance it 
has to be hauled, and the immense labor and 
capital required to dig it out of the earth, we are 
almost ready to conclude, after all, that it is not 
so dear in price. 

Many of the mines are owned by the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroad, and others by 
private firms and corporations. 
money invested in them is enormous; for a large 
outlay is required to sink shafts, put up pumps 
and machinery, and build breakers. Sometimes 
the reward is great for all this expenditure, and 
at other times the reverse ; as coal does not always 
lay exactly under the surface where it is pre- 
sumed to be. I have known of a man who in- 
vested half a million dollars, hoping to strike a 
remunerative vein of coal, and after all had to 
give up the fruitless task, just that much the 
poorer for his undertaking. 

How about the poor miners, upon whose labor 
we are so dependent for winter’s comfort? I 
don’t think their lot is an enviable one ; yet just 
as the sailor loves the sea, so some of them I 
have found to love their dangerous occupation. 
They are of all nationalities, und many of them 
seldom speak the tongue of their adopted coun- 
try. 
nate. Some 
ing short of 
satisfy them. 
missionaries at home, as well as abroad, when 
these poor, illiterate 
our very doors, need Christian 
tion. 


















































the strongest alcoholic drinks will 


sessed of considerable ability. 


ourselves. The number of maimed 


tion. 
Year 
much as $100 per 


month, if that; 


comforts once possible. 
The women have a hard life of it, look- 


poverty. 


the most unfavorable surroundings. 






























The amount of 


Poles, Hungarians and Germans predomi- 
of them drink to excess, and noth- 


There would seem to be need of 


and unfortunate people, at 
aid and instrue- 
Still not a few have really intelligent faces, 
and on conversing with them, prove to be pos- 
When they re- 
turn from work of an afternoon, with their little 
lamps in their caps and their faces streaked and 
blacked, they almost look like another race from 
men and 
scarred boys through this section attracts atten- 


3 ago the miners received good wages, as 
month, but now competition 
has reduced their pay to not more than $50 per 
so that while cost of living has 
also decreased, they are not able to procure the 
Long and unsuccessful 
strikes every few years, produce the inevitable 
fruits of despair with their condition and deeper 












ing generally underfed and overworked, while 
their faces show the result of a life of toil amidst 
We may, 
therefore, pity the poor miners and their families. 


After any one has visited some of the above. 
mentioned towns, they will find that an excellent 
way to return to Philadelphia i is via the Lehi gh 
V alley and Mauch Chunk. The ride over the 
mountain and down into the valley is very beau- 
tiful. As one approaches Mauch Chunk, the 
great hills narrow down close to the rapid river, 
and away up on the crest of Mt. Pisgah is seen 
the line of the celebrated Switchback Railroad. 
Finally, after many curves have been rounded, 
and after the roar of passing long coal trains 
has been endured, the shrieking engine pulls the 
train into busy and romantically situated Mauch 
Chunk. 

This town has two good hotels, and is the 
centre of a ver 7 interesting and picturesque sec- 
tion. ‘The houses cling to “the terraced hill- sides 
and overlook the turbid Lehigh, which bursts 
its way through the mountains and rocks that 
oppose its progress. I will not remark much 
about the often describe d beauties of the town, 
except to tell my readers that if there, they 
should cross the river over to East Mauch Chunk, 
and after climbing the hill a short distance, will 
see one of the most exquisite bits of scenery in 
Pennsylvania. Mauch Chunk is a great coal 
shipping point and a brisk business place. I 
have often noticed that right in the town it is 
generally much cooler than in the neighboring 
country; and this is doubtless caused by the 
rushing waters flowing through the narrow valley 
where the sun seldom penetrates. The ride back 
to Philadelphia is accomplished in a few hours. 

The above trip leads through lovely country 
and mountain scenes, and offers much to interest 
and instruct. It need not consume more than 
three or four days, and would cost about $15 or 
$20. For any one with a short vacation and a 
not too long purse, and who wants to see some 
of the many attractions of Pennsylvania, I can 
heartily recommend it. W.C. A. 

PHILADA., Fifth Mo. Ist, 1888. 
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Peace. 


In my last, on the subject of the false and the 
true, I omitted to speak of a delusive peace which 
I fear is contenting many a weary Christian 
traveller to remain in the broad way of the 
world which leads to destruction. When our dear 
Redeemer was about to leave his disciples and 
go to the Father, He said, “Peace I leave with 
you, my peace I give unto you; not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you.” Which signifies that 
the world can give a peace which is not that 
peace accompanying salvation, which Christ 
gives, and which the world cannot give nor take 
away. “For the fruit of righteousness is sown 
in peace of them that make peace.” So that 
which is sown in peace, brings forth “the fruit 
of the Spirit, which is love, joy, peace, long-suf- 
fering, gentleness , goodness, faith, meekness and 
temperance.” And if we live in these, the God 
of that peace which passeth all the understand- 
ing of the natural man, will “ keep us in perfect 
peace as our minds are stayed on Him, because 
we trust in Him” instead of in the world. 

And the same prophet, in speaking of Israel, 
says, “Thus saith the Lord thy Redeemer, the 
Holy One of Israel; I am the Lord thy God 
which teacheth thee to profit, which leadeth thee 
in the way thou shouldst go. O that thou hadst 
hearkened to my commandments! then had thy 
peace been as a river, and thy righteousness as 
the waves of the sea.” (Isaiah xviii. 17,18.) But 
Israel proved to be a rebellious people. “They 
did not consider.” They forsook God the living 
fountain. They hewed out to themselves cisterns 
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that could hold no living water. Therefore the 
things which belong to their peace were hid from 
their eyes. 

How is it with us as individuals; how is it with 
us asa people? If our peace does not flow from 
vessel to vessel when we assemble for worship, 
is there not a cause? We now have the same 
spiritual teacher, that would teach us to profit if 
we would be taught by Him. We have the 
same spiritual leader that would lead us in the 
way we should go, if we would be led by Him. 
But do we hearken to his commandments as in- 
wardly revealed? Or are not many too much 
inclined to hearken to those who teach for doc- 
trines the commandments of men? until the god 
of this world has so blinded their eyes that they 


River, and weré crossing the tract which inter- 
venes between it and the Monongahela, of which 
it is a branch. 

There is something very interesting in railroad 
travel through mountainous regions, in watching 
the flow of the waters, and the manner in which 
the numerous small rivulets which flow in every 
depression among the hills, gradually unite in 
forming larger streams, which drain off the sur- 
plus waters. In this way the Monongahela is 
formed, which drains the mountainous regions of 
West Virginia, and receives many additions from 
the hills of western Pennsylvania. Having 
watched its growth in its earlier stages, it was 
with added interest that on our return by a more 
northern route we saw its junction at Pittsburg 


whole surmounted with a mass of bright, rose- 
colored flowers. Quite abundant also was the 
curious Dutchman’s Breeches, (Dicentra eucul- 
laria), which has received its popular name from 
the peculiar shape of the pretty white flowers, 
half a dozen or more of which are arranged 
along a slender flower stem. The flowers each 
have two broad projecting spurs, which readily 
suggest the idea of the legs of a pair of breeches. 
The leaves of the plant are low and delicate, and 
finely subdivided; and are beautiful in them- 
selves. This plant grows in eastern Pennsyl- 
yania, but not in the profusion in which it is 
found to the west of the Alleghanies. 

One characteristically western plant attracted 
our attention and admiration, by its abundance 


, cannot distinguish between the peace which this| with the Alleghany River, which brought the and its conspicuous white blossoms, more than 
world gives, and the peace which comes through | surface waters from northern Pennsylvania and | two inches across. It was the large three-leaved 
obedience to the teachings of the Holy Spirit. southern New York, and watched the “broad | Nightshade (Trillium grandiflorum). A smaller 
We are told that all the Lord’s children shall | Ohio”—the result of their union—flowing west- | species ( Trillium pendulum) with a nodding and 
be taught of the Lord, and that great shall be | ward, and commencing its long journey to the | less conspicuous flower is common in rich woods 
their peace. But does not the faith of too many | Gulf of Mexico, thousands of miles distant. about Westtown, and in other parts of Pennsyl- 
stand more in the wisdom and eloquence and| The Pennsylvania Railroad, by which we re-| vania. All of the plants of this genus have stems 
teachings of men, than in the teachings of the | turned from Pittsburg to Philadelphia, in wind-| bearing at the summit three leaves, generally 
Spirit and power of God? So, if such should be | ing among the high hills which borderthe western | rather large ; and crowned with one flower. In 
lost, the fault will be their own. Not that the | slopes of the Alleghanies, follows the path already | the 7. grandiflorum this flower is erect. It is a 
Spirit has turned away from them ; but that they | chosen by the waters of the Conemaugh. We | curious fact that the parts of this plant are in 
have turned away from it, until the things which | watched with much interest the manner in which threes—three leaves, three flower petals, ke. 
belong to their peace are hid from their eyes. | we followed it up the various valleys and ravines, | From this the genus derives its name Trillium, 
‘ And in this condition they are taking others for | steadily climbing all the time towards our desti- | which signifies triple. 
; their example and guide, who are contenting | nation, the summit of the mountains. Finally} As our train sped along, we were somewhat 
; themselves under a delusive peace which this} we entered a tunnel, and on emerging on the | amused, as we neared one of the small railroad 
. world has given them. But will it not lead to | eastern side, speedily came to a small stream of | stations, to see a dog gravely sitting on a large 
| the slackening of their endeavors after true holi- | water which was flowing eastward. We had | flat stone by the roadside, holding in his mouth 
. ness? And is there not danger of our judgment | crossed the dividing ridge which separated the | a white flag, properly extended, as an intimation 
. becoming so blinded as to sink into a false peace | waters flowing westward into the Gulf of Mexico, | that the road was open and we might safely pro- 
. ourselves? until the light which had hitherto | from those which flowed more directly to the At-| ceed. We understood that this was his usual 
: been our guide, has become so darkened that we | lantic Ocean. The eastern slopes of the Allegha- | practice ; and we suppose he felt in his measure 
. take “evil for good, and good for evil, put dark- | nies, in the southern half of Pennsylvania, are | the responsibility of the duty entrusted to him, 
| ness for light, and light for darkness.” principally drained by the Juniata River and its | and that he had learned in some way to know 
But our ignorance will not excuse us. For we| branches. And the railroad follows the wind-| the time when the train might be expected. 
have the written law without, and the swift wit-| ings of this stream all the way to the Susque-} Among the interesting plants met with in this 
ness within, which is a discerner of the thoughts | hanna River, passing through the gaps which it | journey was one of the Poppy family, closely re- 
and intents of the heart, and which would lead | has made (or utilized for itself) in the wide series | sembling the common Celandine in its general 
. us in the way we should go, and into the paths of mountainous ridges which lie between its | appearance ; the leaves are similar, the flowers of 
; of true peace, if we would be led by it; saying, | sources and its mouth. the same color (yellow), but much larger, and 
. as a voice, “ This is the way, walk ye in it, when| Among the hills of West Virginia, where we | the juice has the same peculiar saffron color. It 
we turn to the right hand or to the left.” Then | found ourselves on the morning of the 29th, the |is called Celandine Poppy (Stylophorum di- 
: as we followed his leadings and teachings, and | vegetation was more forward than in our own phyllum. 
i ™ hearkened” to his spiritual commandments, we | section of country, for it lies considerably to the (To be continued) 
; would find, at times, our peace to flow as a river; south of us, but yet there was little appearance : sie seenddi tiie a liv 
j but if we prefer the peace and teachings and | of greenness among the forest trees. Here and in In ee ee —— f eee 
t glory of this world, to the peace and the teach- | there were to be seen small trees of the Service . pel 1 om — ‘ a the p a Aer ety 
t ings and glory of the Spirit, we will be left to | Berry or June Berry (Amelanchier Canadensis), = ividual watchfulness unto pray mg | t . wh 
t our choice; for we cannot serve God and mam- covered with the white blossoms which put forth may do nothing to create excitement, by whic 
n mon. But instead of the true peace, leanness before the leaves make their appearance. <A few | 2ny may be stirred up to do what will not make 
“ will cover the soul. For “there is no peace, saith | Red-bud, or Judas-trees (Cereis Canadensis), for peace, and receive the Divine approbation. 
t the Lord, unto the wicked.” So let us not ery, | were scattered through the woods, and the twigs — W —— I pene says, if os = 
t “Peace, peace, when there is no peace!” or small branches were densely covered with the gathers to the place 0 true prayer, her habita- 
f. D. H. | clusters of red-purple flowers which are some- | tion is safe. In that condition alone she is pre- 
1 Dustin, Inp., Fourth Mo. 4th, 1888. what like those of the pea-family in shape, and pared to wait for and to receive the direction of 
d sii aia fall off before the coming of the leaves. Still | her all-wise and omnipotent Head. And if we 
i. For “Tux Friznp.* |More conspicuous were the large round-topped | stand still, waiting for the salvation of God, we 


shall have good ground to hope that He will take 
his cause into his own hand, and carry the 
church through all its difficulties, to its further 
refinements, and the praise and glory of his 
great name. It is a great mistake to grow im- 


Sugar Maples (Acer Saecharinum), clothed with 
a beautiful greenish-yellow covering, which may 
have been due either to the early bloom, or to 
the delicate coloring of the young and imper- 
fectly expanded leaves. These trees were at- 


ot Across the Alleghanies. 


A recent journey to Southern Ohio, furnished 
some matters of interest and instruction, not only 
’ in the natural phenomena presented, but in the 


‘i intercourse for which it gave opportunity with | tractive in their appearance, and scattered as patient under suffering ; and in order to procure 
= persons of different positions in life and differing | they were among their apparently lifeless com- relief, as we imagine, rush into any measure, in- 
. also in character and development. panions enlivened the forests by which we were compatible with the order of the discipline. If 


We left Philadelphia on the evening of Fourth 


others do wrong, bear a righteous testimony 
Y Mo. 28th, by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


whirled. Several of the early spring flowers rs es € ‘ 
against it ; and if it seem to avail nothing, then 


were in bloom, and fofmed beautiful groups, 


AS When fairly awakened from our slumbers on the | which we would gladly have examined more leave it and them to the Lord, to do what seem- 
. following morning, we had ascended the Alle-| closely, if it had been possible. The most brill- eth to Him good. 5 

; ghany Mountains, and passed over a consider- | iant among these were patches of the Mountain Wituiam Evans. 
- able portion of the plateau which forms its sum- | Pink ( Phlox subulata), forming mats of low stems ae 


mit. We had left the deep valley of the Cheat | covered with narrow, awl-shaped leaves, andthe| Prayer is the vital breath of faith. 
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For “ Tue Frienp.” 


James Simpson. 

The interesting incidents respecting James 
Simpson published in Tur Frrenp, No. 40, have 
called to mind a passage in a biographical ac- 
count of this Friend printed many years ago, 
which conveys deep instruction. It is as follows: 


‘“* He sometimes informed us, that when in his 
youthful career of vanity, he frequently, at the 
close of day, when his mind was covered with 
seriousness, saw the handwriting on the wall, 
over against the candlestick (the light), was 
‘Tekel, thou art weighed in the balance, and 
found wanting.’ And which, he said, he never 
found more awfully emphatic, than when he had 
made merry over the vessels of the Lord’s house. 
And having, in a peculiar manner, felt the ter- 
rors of the Lord for this sin, he was concerned to 
caution the youth to beware thereof, and to re- 
member, that however unlearned or awkward the 
ministry might appear, however broken or un- 
connected the language, if under the right exer- 
cise, the minister was a vessel of the Lord’s 
house. And although their light spirits might 
not be reached thereby, he entreated them in 
much tenderness, to beware of the awful sin of 
Belshazzar, lest the same sentence should be 
passed on them. “God hath numbered thy 
kingdom of vanity, and finished it,” or thy king- 
dom is divided from the Divine principle and 
given to the Medes and Persians, and the powers 
of this world ; wishing them also to remember 
that although they might for a season, soar above 
the Divine witness; yet that the day of trial 
would come, when they might wish to return to 
the Father’s house. It was, therefore, important 
that the way should not be closed by wilful trans- 
gressions, as that of sinning against the light was 
always very dangerous.” 

Gro. J. SCATTERGOOD. 

Philadelphia, Fifth Month, 1888. 


tenascin 

Canpor will always allow much for inex- 
perience. I have been thirty years forming my 
own views, and in the course of this time, some 
of my hills have been sinking, and some of my 
valleys have risen ; but how unreasonable would 
it be to expect all this should take place in an- 
other person, and that in the course of a year or 
two.—John Newton. 


SELECTED. 
THE SHEPHERD'S APPEAL. 

[A friend from Indiana sends the following 
lines for insertion in THE Frrenp. Their tend- 
ency is to induce in the reader a thoughtful con- 
sideration of the question, whether he is faithfully 
performing his relative duties in life—those that 
devolve in measure on almost every one, which 
lead him to watch over and care for his brother. 
And this subject is one that it would be profit- 
able to many of us to keep more fully in our 
thoughts. 

The last two lines of the second stanza must 


be accepted with some qualification. The “chief 


and greatest care” of every one ought to be, to 
be found doing the will of our Father in Heaven, 
whatever that may be. While the Christian 
will desire the return of those who have gone 
astray, yet it is only as his Lord opens the way 
and calls him into such service, that he can profit- 
ably labor for the good of others. There are 
many times when the place of duty will be in 
the recesses of his own heart, where “ unfatigued 
his fervent spirit labors,” and where he receives 
that experience of the Divine workings and good- 
ness which will qualify him to be helpful to 
others.— Ep. ] 


THE FRIEND. 


Have ye seen my lamb that has gone*astray, 
Afar from the Shepherd’s fold, 

Away in the deserts “ wild and bare,” 
Or on the mountain cold? 

Have ye ever sought to bring it back 
By a word, or a look, or a prayer? 

Or followed it on where it wandered lone, 
And tried to reclaim it there? 


Ye gather each week in the place of prayer, 
And ye speak of your love to Me, 

And pray that your daily life may bear 
Some fruit that the world may see. 

Ye mean it well—but when once away 
Do you live that life of prayer? 

Is the soul of the lamb that’s gone astray 
Your chief and greatest care? 


Ye speak of the good that ye mean to do 
Among your fellow-men ; 

Yet ye tarry full oft ’mid the joys of earth— 
They are watching your footsteps then. 

And while ye have stopped for pleasure or ease 
The lamb that has gone astray 

Has wandered the farther ’mid darkness and sin, 
Along the forbidden way. 


Ye meet in your counting-house rooms for gain, 
And count the cost each day ; 

Do ye ever count what the cost may be 
Of the lamb that has gone astray ? 

The cost of that soul can far outweigh 
Your stocks and your piles of gold. 

Can ye leave your gains and your wealth untold, 
To gather it in the fold? 


It is perishing now in the bleak and cold, 
While you might have saved its life; 
Are ye thinking too much of your ease and your gains, 
To enter the christian strife? 
When the reckoning is called, and the balance made, 
Will the wealth of a single day 
Atone for the loss of a dying soul, 
For the lamb that has gone astray? 
—F. Marsh. 
—————_————____ 
SELECTED. 


WHICH LOVED BEST? 


“T love you, mother,” said little John: 


Then, forgetting his work, his cap went on, 
And he was off to the garden swing, 
And left her the wood and the water to bring. 


“T love you, mother,” said rosy Nell, 

“T love you better than tongue can tell.” 

Then she teased and pouted full half the day, 
Till her mother rejoiced when she went to play. 


“T love you, mother,” said little Fan. 
**'To-day I'll help you all I can. 

How glad I am school doesn’t keep !”” 

So she rocked the baby till it feel asleep. 


“T love you, mother,” again they said, 
F : ; : 

Three little children going to bed. 
How do you think that mother guessed 
Which of them, really, loved her best ? 


a  s 


MINISTERING. 


What though your feet are often over-weary, 
On ceaseless errands sent ; 

And tired shoulders ache and ache so sorely, 
’Neath heavy burdens bent ? 

Be patient, lest the ones whom you are serving— 
3e soon beyond your care ; 

Lest little wayward feet that you are guiding 
Slip past you unaware. 

Ah, then, no joy would seem so dear and blessed, 
As spending months and years 

In ceaseless service for the vanished darlings, 
So vainly mourned with tears. 

But while you have your dear ones still around you, 
Do not regret your care ; 

Far easier aching feet and arms and shoulders, 
Than aching hearts to bear. 

And still beyond your household duties reaching, 
Stretch forth a helping hand; 

So many stand in need of loving comfort, 
All over this wide land; 

Perchance some soul you aid to-day, to-morrow 
May with the angels sing; 

Some one may go straight from your earthly table, 
To banquet with the King. 


SELECTED, 


Extract from the Life of James Gough, 


(Concluded from page 333.) 

Next day I got to John Goodwin’s, and he told 
me I was come in the right time, there having 
been few at his house the day before, by reason 
of the snow that had fallen thereabout. He 
accompanied me to a meeting in the edge of 
Shropshire. 

Jobn told me, that his father and mother were 
both convinced of truth about the same time, and 
received it in the love of it. At that time his 
father was clerk of the parish, and master of the 
free school thereof; but upon his joining with 
friends, and giving up faithfully to Divine con- 
viction, he was turned out of both these places, 
and obliged to have recourse to hard Jabor 
wherein his mother heartily joined; but, that 
himself, their eldest child, then well-grown to- 
ward the state of a youth, not understanding 
their case, thought them fools to turn Quakers, 
and resolved he would not be like them in that; 
nor did they offer him any compulsion therein, 
but their prayers, put up to the Lord for him, 
were manifestly answered, and they had in their 
son the comfort they desired. At this time Friends 
were grown numerous in Wales; but soon after, 
upon the encouragement given by William Penn, 
most of the Friends in some parts of this princi- 
pality, removed and settled in Pennsylvania, 
and amongst the rest John’s father and mother, 
with most of their children. From inclination 
he would have removed with them ; but a higher 
power directed his stay in his native land, and to 
that he gave up father and mother and every 
thing. This good man recounted the great favors 
of the Lord to him all along to that day, to the 
following purport. 

“When the Lord pointed out poor Wales as 
a field of labor for me, he promised, that if I was 
faithful to him in it, he would be with me and 
favor me therein ; and now I have in my heart 
a testimony for him in my old age, that he hath 
abundantly made good his promise to me, both 
outwardly and inwardly, far beyond what at that 
day I could have expected.” Which favors, in 
divers respects, he related to me ina very edifying, 
thankful frame of mind. Afterspeaking of his wife 
in particular, he related the steps by which the 
Lord, whom they loved and served, conducted 
and joined them together; adding, “I think I 
may say, if ever man in the world got his right 
wife, I got mine.” He further told me, that he 
lived and maintained his family on a farm of 
four pounds a year, but at length had purchased 
it and improved it, so that at that time he reck- 
oned it worth six pounds a year. The first jour- 
ney he travelled in the ministry, being to visit 
Friends through Wales, he had then got of clear 
money, about forty shillings in all; and he was 
free to spend it, if there was occasion, in the 
Lord’s service, knowing that he could give him, 
or enable him to get more; that the first time he 
began to entertain travelling Friends, most of 
the meeting being then gone to Pennsylvania, 
he had but one bed, which he left to them, he 
and his wife taking up their lodging in the 
stable. Divers have been convinced by his 
ministry; and one of the principal worthies of 
our age I have esteemed him. 

The foregoing narrative of this worthy elder, 
was edifying and profitable to me, not only at 
that time, but frequently since, in the review and 
recollection thereof; and I thought it worthy of 
recital, as conveying profitable instruction to 
every class of readers, whether of high or low 
degree—to the former a lesson of instruction, 
how humbly thankful they ought to be to the 
Gracious Giver of all good things,for his extensive 
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bounty to them. When we consider this truly 
ood man, in circumstances we should reckon 
mean indeed, and a manner of living suitable to 
his circumstances, bearing a lively and grateful 
testimony to the goodness, mercy and truth of 
the Lord in his gracious dealings with him ; also 
when he dedicates his little all, in faith, to 
his Lord’s service, doth he not in the silent 
and reaching language of example, convey this 
intelligence to thy soul, who art blessed with 
abundance? “Go thou and do likewise; honor 
the Lord with thy substance and the first fruits 
of all thy increase ; love mercy and walk humbly 
with thy God;” deeply pondering in thy heart, 
“ How much owest thou to the Lord !” 

Those of low circumstances from hence may 
learn, that happiness is confined to no station in 
this life, but is the result of observing the 
law of God in the inward parts, being, as 
it prescribes, content with the things which 
we have, not minding high things; but re- 
ducing our desires to the level of our sta- 
tion in life, that so we may fill it with propriety 
and act our parts well. Ifwe thus walk by the 
unerring rule of truth, though we be esteemed 
poor in this world, we shall be rich in faith, and 
with this worthy man, enjoy in the obscurity of 
the humble cottage, what palaces too seldom 
afford, solid content, the consolation of a con- 
science void of offence, and the reward of well- 
doing, “ The peace of God that passeth the un- 
derstandings of man.” The most splendid and 
extensive earthly possessions, when laid in the 
balance against durable possessions like these, 
are indeed as nothing and lighter than vanity. 

[For a short account of John Goodwin, see 
Piety Promoted, American edition, Vol. 2, page 
395, from which it appears that he died in great 
peace on the 7th of Twelfth Month, 1763, aged 
about eighty-two years. ] 





The Triumphs of Peace—When great armies 
meet in conflict and leave behind them only 
smoking ruins of cities, towns and hamlets, and 
splendid fields of grain trampled by combatants 
and plowed by shot and shell for their harvest 
of dead and wounded, great note is taken of it, 
and it is said revolutions are being wrought out 
toa conclusion and history is being made. It 
is not so commonly noted, but it is equally true 
and important, that revolutions are progressing 
and history making in these piping times of peace 
as in times of war. 

The latest of these victories of peace has been 
achieved in far-off Brazil, and by a woman, too, 
the Princess Isabella, Princess Regent. It was 
she that brought about the dismissal of the anti- 
abolition Ministry and formed another pledged 
to abolition. The new Government introduced 
its emancipation bill only recently to the Chamber 
of Deputies, which promptly passed it, as subse- 
quently, with like celerity, did the Senate. It is 
law now, and the venerable and democratic 
Emperor, Dom Pedro, the hope of whose life 
Was to see the emancipation of the slaves in his 
Empire, has had the good news sent to him at 
Milan, where he lies ill and suffering, by the 
Princess Regent, that his desire has been accom- 
plished. It required four years of war to make 
freedmen of the 4,000,000 chattels in this coun- 
try. In 1861 Alexander II., of Russia, abolished 
serfdom, thus making freemen of 48,000,000 
serfs, New Brazil adds 2,000,000 slaves to the 
ranks of freedmen. In less than 30 years war 
has freed 4,000,000 slaves, and peace 50,000,000. 
In the working out of revolutions and the mak- 
lng of history in that time, peace has much the 


better of it.— Public Ledger. 


The Sad Sufferers. 


Extract from a lecture delivered by General 
R. W. Johnson at Northfield, Minn., Second 
Month 28th, 1888. 

There was a class of persons never found in 
the forefront of battle, but the members were 
called upon to make very heavy sacrifices. 
When the war was over and the volunteers re- 


turned to their homes, long before the arrival of 


the train the depot grounds were filled with 
women and children eager to catch the first 
glimpse of husbands, sons and fathers, and when 
the sunburnt veteran stepped upon the platform 
and threw his brawny arms around his loving 
wife for a long embrace, and then lifted up the 
little ones and impressed a father’s kiss upon 
their rosy lips, tears of joy were shed. There is 
a woman who has discovered her son. She 
rushes wildly through the crowd and throws her 
arms around his neck, and gives him a mother’s 
kiss, which never grows old. She sent two sons 
to the war, one has been killed, but she thanks 
God that one has been spared,and she sheds 
tears of joy. But it is not all joy and happiness 
here. Over there stands a group of women 
clothed in the habiliments of mourning. There 
is one whose gray hair and bent form indicate 
that she is well advanced in years. She weeps 
as if her very heart would break. She came not 
here to see any of her kindred, for the three 
boys she gave to her country have all been killed 
in battle ; but she thought it would be some com- 
fort to her aching heart to see the men at whose 
sides her dear boys went down. 

There is another, to the skirts of whom clings 
a beautiful little boy, who looking up into a sad 
and weeping face, exclaims, “ Mamma ! Mamma! 
When will papa come home?” Alas! alas! he 
will never come. His body lies on the wooded 
banks of the Tennessee, or in the mountains or 
gorges of Georgia, in the swamps of South Caro- 
lina, or possibly his dust has mingled with the 
red clay of Old Virginia. 

O! the horrors and sacrifices of war! Who 
can tell of them more feelingly than these be- 
reaved and distressed women? May God in his 
goodness and mercy care for them and spare our 
beloved country in all time to come from the de- 
moralizing influences, the keart sickening exper- 


iences of another cruel and bloody war! 
en Ge 


Entertaining. 

A young housekeeper writes thus: “ We enjoy 
entertaining very much indeed, and it is not at 
all expensive of time or money to get the supper. 
I think I grow less and less dependent upon 
others for amusement or happiness, and more 
and more independent in thought and action. 
I hope to grow more so. One is so apt to suffer 
when one is thinking that this isn’t just the kind 
of a meal some would prepare, or the kind of 
clothing others wear, or that one will be eyed 
critically. All that doesn’t make any difference. 
The life inner and outer is what counts.” 

When one can really become established in 
that mode of thinking, life becomes easy. Strain- 
ing to seem what we are not and to do what we 
cannot, makes the heavier part of our burdens. 
Young housekeepers in moderate circumstances 
are needlessly solicitous in the matter of enter- 
taining their friends. They naturally want to 
give their guests something a little better than 
they can afford for themselves, and if these guests 
are accustomed at home to live in luxurious 
abundance, the anxiety of the young housekeep- 
er is all the greater to make a creditable spread. 
Rather should she remember that those who sit 










at a full board at home are apt to care less for 
her supper than if they lived meagrely, and what 
they do enjoy is not the number, variety and 
quality of the dishes, or the manner in which 
they are served, so much as the free and gener- 
ous spirit of hospitality on the part of the hostess 
as being taken into her family and permitted a 
taste of her inner domestic life. Solomon had 
this in view when he said: “ Better is a dinner 
of herbs where love is than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith ;’ and yet every body must 
admit that the choice bits of a stalled ox make 
very nice eating. 

The great secret of making guests happy is for 
the hostess to be happy herself in entertaining 
them. She must enjoy exercising hospitality, or 
it will have a bitter flavor on the tongue of those 
who receive it. Her smile of genuine welcome, 
her tone of hearty greeting, are more potent 
factors in making her guests happy than the 
choicest dainties she can set before them. Sure 
of this, she may dismiss from her mind all regrets 
that her china is not finer, her damask more 
costly, her furnishings more abundant and luxu- 
rious, her dishes more various and expensive. 

It is impossible in this age of high civilization 
and wealth, where there are so many beautiful 
things to be had for the buying, not to want to 
supply one’s self and one’s household with every 
thing one can afford. If we could only stop here, 
and not want so much that we cannot afford, the 
problem of contented living would be compara- 
tively easy. We want silks and velvets, elabo- 
rately made, but we are really happier in plain 
wrappers; we want style and fashion, but we 
run away from them when the “season ” is over, 
to find comfort in country farm-houses, where 
style hasn’t penetrated and fashion is not reg- 
nant. Why not have a little courage and be 
content without all this vain striving for that 
which, when attained, brings no real and lasting 
satisfaction ?— Christian Advocate. 


re 


The Moon. 


If to any object distance lends enchantment, it 
certainly lends enchantment to the moon. When 
its silvery light is shed from the zenith over all 
terrestrial things on one-half the earth, we feel its 
witchery and acknowledge its potent influence ; 
and this spell is by no means dissolved when we 
learn that the heavenly body is really a frightful 
world, or would be to human beings if they were 
to visit it. Not a drop of water is in the moon. 
Not an atom of air. No clouds, no rivers, no seas, 
no twilight. For fourteen days the sun shines 
down on the rocky globe, heating it to a very high 
temperature, and then for fourteen days, there is 
no sun, and for two weeks night reigns. There is 
no weather in the moon, only alternations of light 
and darkness, heat and cold. The darkness of 
lunar nights may possibly be illuminated by dull 
volcanic fires, for the moon is populous with vol- 
canoes. Not such petty affairs as Hecla, Vesu- 
vius, Mt. Etna, the largest crater of which is only 
three miles in diameter. A baby volcano like one 
of these would be a mere “drop in the bucket,” 
and would be lost in the gigantic crater of 
“Copernicus,” which is about fifty miles in diam- 
eter. 

The brightest moonlight must be increased sev- 
eral hundred thousand times before it is as bright 
as sunlight. ‘The most careful determination 
yet made is by Zollner, who finds the sun to give 
619,000 times as much light as the full moon.” 

One of the greatest benefits wrought by the 
moon upon the earth is its efficiency in cleaning 
out all the river mouths that open into the sea 
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twice every day. It heaps up the water in the 
river, flushing it, and then draws it away again, 
carrying off the impurities contained in it to the 
ocean, where they are acted on by various agen- 
cies and rendered innocuous. 

The moon is called a dead world. There can 
be no vegetation without air and water ; neither 
can there be any animate life such as we have 
upon earth. From such a place Dives might 
have called for a drop of water to cool his tongue 
during the long, long unclouded day.—Selected. 


Paul Making Tents. 


[A friend in California sends the following 
clipping from the Occident, a Presbyterian paper 
of San Francisco, with the information that it 
was written by a leading clergyman. While it 
does not develop the general subject of Gospel 
ministry, it is interesting from its bearing on 
the command of our Saviour to his disciples— 
“Freely ye have received, freely give.”—Ep.] 


Though Paul was a great preacher, he earned 
his living by making tents. When he went to 
Corinth he did not stop at a first-class hotel, and 
have it announced in the daily papers next morn- 
ing that the celebrated Apostle Paul had just 
arrived from Athens, and would deliver one of 
his eloquent discourses in the synagogue next 
Sabbath. No, he went about the city until he 
found a tent-maker’s shop. He entered it, and 
there was a man and his wife hard at work 
making tents. He said: “I am a journeyman 
tent maker, and would like to get work.” They 
struck up a bargain. They were to give him so 


much a day and his board. And so “he abode 
with them and wrought.” As he sewed, he talked 
to the boss tent maker and his wife, and they 


were converted. When the Sabbath came, he 
went to the synagogue and reasoned and _ per- 
suaded both Jews and Greeks. He didn’t ask 
them to make up a salary for him, or to take up 
a collection. The only collections that he ever 
took up were for the poor. When they turned 
him out of the synagogue he went into a private 
house, and there he kept on preaching every 
Sabbath, and worked at his trade all the week. 
So the great apostle taught and wrought a year 
andahalf. Having by this time saved up money 
enough for his travelling expenses, he started on 
a missionary tour. He went all over Galatia 
and Phrygia and Macedonia and Achaia, on his 
way to Jerusalem. 

When I read about this great apostle making 
tents for a living, I think that some of our modern 
preachers are not very apostolic. I know some 
of them who would think they were disgraced 
forever if they should carry home a basket of mar- 
keting. A young man came to the town where 
I lived, down East, and we gave him a call to 
be our pastor at a salary of $1,000 a year. But 
he turned up his nose, and gave us to understand 
that he wasn’t a thousand dollar man. He didn’t 
want a large salary for the sake of the money, 
but to show that his talents were duly appreci- 
ated. Necessity was laid upon him to preach the 
gospel for $2,000 a year, but not a cent less. 
Now all the young men who start out with this 
spirit ought to read about Paul at Corinth. 
There he showed that he was a true disciple of 
his Lord. Jesus worked with his hands, then 
went about doing good, not having where to lay 
his head. He showed that he was not “of the 
world,” though he lived in it and died for it. 

I like to read about Paul in the workshop. 
He is such an example there of manly independ- 
ence. God sent him to Corinth to preach the 


gospel, and he went without any pledge as to | ber. 


his support. He trusted in God, and provision 
was made for him at a tent maker’s, not as a guest 
but as a journeyman. He did not complain. 
He “thanked God and took courage.” 


The Honest Scotch Lassie —A gentleman walk- 
ing along one of the Glasgow streets one evening 
was thus accosted by a little happy-faced news- 
paper girl : 

“Eevnin’ Citiz’n, sir; only ha’-penny.” 

The gentleman took a paper and gave her a 
penny, when, seeing her distress at not having a 
half-penny to give him back, he told her to give 
him a paper next day instead. 

About six weeks after, he happened to walk 
along the same street, and having forgotten all 
about the occurrence, was surprised to hear be- 
hind him a voice calling out: 

“Q, here’s the Citiz’n, sir.” 

“What Citiz’n, my girl?” he inquired. 

“O, the Citiz'n I was awin’ ye,” she answered. 
“T could na’ see ye the next day, and I’ve been 
looking for ye every day, but ye were na’ to be 
fund.” 

The gentleman remembered the circumstance, 
and was so pleased with the girl’s honesty that 
he not only bought his evening paper from her, 
but got his friends likewise to patronize the little 
honest newspaper girl, who proved that honesty 
was not only right but also profitable—Selected. 
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Natural History, Science, &c. 


Spare Beds.—The Christian Advocate, in com- 
menting on the case of one whose death was 
caused by disease fastened on the system by 
sleeping in damp beds, says: 

“ The spare room is usually kept with shutters 
closed and curtains drawn. The bed is made 
up with fine linen or cotton sheets on it, blankets 
and comforts are piled on, a snowy counterpane 
covers all; pillows are cased and covered with 
elegant pillow shams, embroidered and trimmed 
with lace; and with windows and doors closed, 
the room stands to gather dampness and unused- 
ness till the next visitor comes. 

“ As a contrast to this we give a veritable pic- 
ture of the spare bed-room of an eminent physi- 
cian in this city. Every thing that can gather 
dampness is folded and put away in closets. 
Only the mattress, with its tight-fitting cotton 
cover, is left on the bed, and that is in a coil, so 
the fresh air can circulate freely through it. The 
pillows are put away in the closets. When a 
visitor comes the windows are opened, a fire kin- 
dled in the grate, the room warmed, and then 
the bed is made up. No bed in that house 
that is not used constantly is kept made up. 

“Guests are in no position to complain of their 
surroundings. If their feet are cold from the 
clamminess of the bedding, if they shiver from 
the dampness of the room they occupy, they can 
only smile and shiver and—die. 

“Tt is to be regretted on many accounts that 
the warming-pan used by our grandmothers has 
gone out of use. It was a good thing, and ought 
to come into vogue again. We recommend that 
those families who have one that has come down 
to them as an heir-loom make use of it every time 
they put a guest to sleep in the spare bed. And 
we suggest to those who are compelled to sleep in 
spare beds, that a long, thick flannel night-robe, 
with bed shoes (directions for knitting which 
were given in our column of Hints to Housewives 
some time ago), will do very much to mitigate 
the discomfort and prevent the suffering which 
so often follows the occupancy of the spare cham- 
If these are wanting, it would be well to 


wrap one’s self in a blanket taken from the bed, 
and thus avoid the contact with cotton or linen 
sheets.” 


Motion of Lava.—In a description of a visit to 
a lava stream that issued from Mauna Loa, in 
1856, the stream was found to be from one to 
several miles in width. Its motion was very slow 
and peculiar. The lava looked black and dead, 
and had piled itself up along the line of advance 
making a sort of low wall. 

“By and by a spot on this cooled surface, 
began to move and throb and lift itself, as though 
there were a living thing underneath struggling 
toget out. Suddenly a crack opened and a gal- 
lon or more of white hot lava gushed out turn. 
ing red almost instantly, it cooled so quickly, A 
little lava only flowed from a crack and cooled. 
This, in its turn, burst open and sent out a little 
more, and in this slow way the stream pushed 
itself along; sometimes it would not advance 
half a mile in weeks.” 


Instinct of an Old Rat.—On a very warm day 
in early summer, I happened to be standing near 
a chicken-coop in a back yard, when I noticed 
the head of a very gray and grizzled rat thrust 
from a neighboring rat hole, and concluded to 
watch the veteran. After a careful survey of the 
surroundings, our old rodent seemed to be satis- 
fied that all was right, and made a cautious exit 
from the home retreat. A fresh pan of water 
had been recently placed before the chicken- 
coop; and the water looked a friendly invitation 
to the thirsty old rat, who immediately started 
toward it. 

The rat had not reached the pan before five 
half-grown young ones rushed ahead, and tried 
to be the first at the water. The old rat there- 
upon immediately made a leap like a kangaroo, 
and was at the edge of the dish in advance of 
the foremost of her litter. Then ensued a most 
remarkable occurrence. The mother rat raised 
herself on her haunches, and hit and scratched 
her offspring so severely whenever they attempt- 
ed to reach the water that they all finally scud- 
ded away, evidently very much astonished and 
frightened at the strange and unaccountable 
behavior of their mother. When the little ones 
were at a safe distance, the reasons for her extra- 
ordinary behavior began to be revealed at once 
in the intelligent action of the old mother rat. 

She first wet her whiskers in the water, looked 
suspiciously about her, then very cautiously and 

varefully took a dainty little sip of the liquid. 
She tasted it as tentatively and critically as a 
professional tea-taster; and, when she was satis- 
fied that it contained no poisonous or deleterious 
matter, she gave a couple of squeaks, which 
quickly brought her young and thirsty brood to 
her side, and all fearlessly drank to their fill. 
Does not this look very like reason ?—American 
Naturalist. 

Discrimination of Birds—I was much struck 
with the indifference of the small birds to the 
proximity of the vultures. They hunted for in- 
sects on the very branches whereon the latter 
were sitting, and often were within a dozen feet 
of them. They had evidently learned to dis- 
criminate between them and birds of prey. Their 
fearlessness brought to mind the young poultry 
that I carefully observed some months previously. 
Under the pines in my yard ; clucking hens had 
been guiding to the best scratchings their broods 
of quarter-grown chicks, while above them the 
busy grakles had been passing to and fro all day 
long. Never for a moment did the chickens re- 
gard them. Their shadows darted like swallows, 
across the sunlit sward, yet never a chick sta 
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as this streak of light and shade crossed and re- 
crossed its path. 
Once, while watching them, a sly sparrow- 


rates of suicide with soldiers and civilians in some | which leads to repentance towards God and faith 
of the principal countries: towards our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. The 
Suicides per 100,000 per annum. | ground of condemnation was pointed out by Christ 
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hawk darted from tree to tree, and its shadow United Kingdom 38 11 the condemnation, that men loved darkness rather i 
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species and birds of prey is taught their young Sweden, 45 12 of which, if followed, is eternal death—separation 1 











from the mercy and favor of God. 

Along with warnings to the tempted and dis- 
obedient, were words of comfort and encouragement 
to those who were endeavoring to walk in the foot- 
steps of the flock of the companions of Christ. A . 
hope was felt that profitable impressions were made 
at this meeting on the hearts of some who were of 
there. 
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—The American Advocate. 


The Methodist General Conference—The General 
Conference is the supreme legislative body of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. It meets we believe 
once in four years, (the present year in New York 
City), and its deliberations and conclusions are 
matters of intense interest to the body which it 
represents. It corresponds very nearly to a Yearly 
Meeting in the Society of Friends. The resem- 
blance is still closer to the Yearly Meetings, as they 
were held in the early days of our Society, when it 
was not expected that the members generally should 
attend and take part in the deliberations, but these 
duties more largely devolved upon representatives 
chosen to represent the different Quarterly Meet- 
ings. So, among the Methodists, the Annual Con- 
ferences select delegates to represent them in the 
General Conference, and these delegates decide the 
various questions which come up for consideration. 
The original meetings to consider the needs of the 
Church which were held among Friends, were com- 
posed of “‘ Public Friends,’—those engaged in the 
work of the ministry—but ere long others were ad- 
mitted, and it has long been the case with us, that 
a minister has no more influence in our delibera- 
tive assemblies on account of his position, than any 
other member of equal religious experience and 
force of character. 

Until within a few years the delegates that com- 
posed the Methodist General Conferences were ex- 
clusively selected from among the ministers. But 
in 1872 a change was decided upon, and it was con- 
cluded that a certain proportion of delegates should 
be selected from the laymen. Among the delegates 
that presented themselves the present year were five 
women, who had been selected as part of their repre- 
sentatives by different Annual Conferences. Ag it 
was the first occasion on which women had been 
chosen for such service, an animated discussion 
arose, which was continued for several days, on the 
question of their eligibility. Much earnestness was 
manifested on both sides; but finally the women 
were excluded by a small majority, on the ground, 
that when the Church authorized the election of 
lay delegates, it did not mean to include women. 
The subject will now be remitted to the Annual 
Conferences, who will be asked to vote on the ques- 
tion of so modifying the rules as to admit women. 


by the parent birds, and argues well for the 
mental capabilities of the former, that so early 
in life they can discriminate between the shadows 
of hawks and grakles, as is certainly true of 
them. 

Among wild birds, an interesting instance of 
this isthat all birds at once recognize the fish- 
hawk. Chickens do not, at first, but after a week or 
two appear also to recognize the difference be- 
tween this bird and the true falcons. The fact 
that small birds of many species often nest in the 
immediate vicinity of the fish-hawk’s home-tree, 
clearly proves this fact. The vast quantities of 
insects attracted by the remains of fish scattered 
about a fish-hawk’s nest makes the spot attractive 
to fly-catchers of many kinds, and there they are 
pretty sure to congregate.— Waste Land Wan- 
derings. 





































































































Thoughtful persons who read the statements 
made from time to time in the public prints of 
the efforts made by base-ball and similar clubs 
to secure the services of men who, by unusual 
physical developments and the proficiency ac- 
quired by long training, have become experts in 
athletic games, and who note the high salaries 
paid to such persons, must often have felt that 
what was commenced as an amusement, is rap- 
idly degenerating into a business fraught with 
many moral evils. The clubs which incur such 
heavy expenditures naturally seek to reimburse 
themselves for their outlay ; and there is now 
diffused around them an atmosphere of betting, 
inconsistent with true morality. A game be- 
tween two such clubs is no longer a mere matter 
of friendly rivalry and healthful exercise; the 
heavy pecuniary interests at stake urges the play- 
ers to use every effort to defeat their opponents ; 


_————.¢- 


Items. 


The Inhumanity of War.—In his essay on the grand 
strategy of the late civil war, Gen. Sherman refers 
to one responsibility that is thrown upon the com- 
manding officer that is not often taken into account. 
He says, in effect, that no one who has not been 
called upon so to do can form any conception of the 
strength of will it requires to order a large body of 
men to make an assault with the clear apprehension 
that his word must lead to the destruction of hun- 
dreds, and perhaps thousands, of lives, to the muti- 
lation of a vast number of human beings, and to 
lives of sorrow, and perhaps destitution, in innumer- 
able households. Considerations of this kind when 
they are entertained must invariably impair the 
strength of a commanding general; for, no matter 
what the cause may be for which a war is waged, it 
is an inhuman practice; and hence, in order to carry 
it on effectively, humane considerations cannot be 
allowed to stand in the way. One great feature in the 
success, as a scientific soldier, of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
was, his absolute indifference to the lives of those 
who fought under him. They were to him so many 
pawns in the great game he was playing. If he was 
solicitous for their welfare when not in battle, it was 
for the reason that in consequence of this care they 
would fight better when brought into actual combat. 
If he did not wilfully sacrifice them in direct as- 
saults upon the enemy, it was because he realized 
that he might need them for subsequent battles. 
But there is the best of evidence for believing that 
a tender regard for their health and lives, and for the 
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and often tempts them to resort to means which 
are unfair and even degrading. The very same 
process is going on among them, which has (per- 
haps more fully) demoralized the competition 
among the owners of fast horses, until now horse- 
racing is deservedly classed among the corrupting 
amusements, demoralizing to the community, and 
which no religious man should sanction with his 
presence. 

If kept within proper limits, base-ball and 
similar games among the students at Westtown, 
Haverford, and other schools, may prove a use- 
ful recreation from the strain of study ; but when- 
ever match games with others outside of the 
school are permitted, there is sure to grow up a 

























Bible Distribution —A Report of the American 
sible Society, gives the number of copies of the 
Scriptures, or parts of them, circulated by it during 
the past year, as 252,915 in China and Siam, 51,000 
in the Levant, 72,926 in Japan, 17,314 in La Plata, 
and 39,771 in Russia and Siberia. 








welfare of their families, never interfered in the least 
degree with the plan of battle he had prepared or the 
general scheme of conquest he had laid out. Taking 
war as it is, as a means of accomplishing ends by a 
scientific application of brute force, the general who 
is thus hardened to all the tender emotions of hu- 
manity must, other things being equal, be a more 
successful soldier than one whose judgment is biased 
by humanitarian considerations.— Boston Herald. 







































Soldiers and Suicide —Soldiers are far more ad- 
dicted to committing suicide than civilians. One 
reason for the excessively high rate of suicide among 
soldiers is supposed to lie in the fact that they have 
a ready and effective means of destruction con- 
stantly at hand. Another is they are taught to 


Meeting At Newtown.—The third of the meetings 
— by the Committee of Haddonfield Quar- 
terly Meeting, for its members, was held in the old 
brick meeting-house at Newtown, near Camden, 
N.J., on the afternoon of First-day, Fifth Mo. 18th. 

Although it was not quite so large as those held 
at Evesham and Moorestown, probably because the 
location was less central and more difficult of access 
to a large number of the members of the Quarterly 
Meeting ; yet it was well attended, especially by the 
Friends in that neighborhood. 
preceded it, the solemn covering that was spread 
over the assembly, and which was particularly im- 
pressive as the meeting grew near to its close 
ground to believe that the Divine approval rested 
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spirit of competition which leads to a waste of 
time in acquiring skill, diverts the attention from 
those studies which ought to claim the primary 
attention of the scholars, and opens the way for 
the moral evils already alluded to. 

The growth of these inter-collegiate games has 
claimed considerable attention among educators 
of latter times; and was recently made the sub- 
ject of a report by a committee, to the Overseers 
of Harvard University, in which they were con- 
demned. The Overseers have decided not to 
prohibit them entirely, but to place certain re- 
strictions upon them. It is to be regretted that 
they have not struck more boldly at the root of 




































































underestimate the value of life, the crime of homi- 
cide and accountability to God. Then they are sub- 
Ject to the despondency which follows drunkenness 
and accompanies idleness. Then the reaction after 
the excitements of battle and the toil of marching ; 
the terrible danger of wounds, imprisonment and 
military punishments induce many to murder them- 
selves. The following figures show the proportionate 







on this effort to encouaage each other in a closer 
walking with God. 

Some of the exhortations that were delivered were 
close and searching in their nature; bringing to 
view the necessity of confessing Christ before men, 
by walking in obedience to the manifestations of 
his Holy Spirit, which as a light shines in the hearts 
of all, showing what is wrong and what is right; and 


the evil tree instead of merely lopping off some 
of the unsightly branches. There is, as it seems 
to us, more safety in the position taken by Pres- 
ident Robinson, of Brown University, who said : 

“This thing of sports and athletics has run 
mad. I was talking with President Eliot some 
time ago on the subject, and he had decided then 
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that the abuse of sports indulged in had gone so 
far that it ought to be stopped without further 
delay. It is demoralizing to any college. It is 
notorious that there is betting, plenty of betting, 
and the cheering and enthusiasm of the students 
is largely influenced by the money they have at 
stake. Then, again, a few men train and exer- 
cise too much, and the rest of the college does 
not exercise as much as is good for them, but 
stands still, perhaps in’ weather that is danger- 
ously chill, and watches a game of base-ball or 
foot-ball in which some men overwork while the 
watchers take no exercise. That is positively 
dangerous to health on both sides. I am in full 
sympathy with the report of that Committee, and 
believe that things have got to such a state that 
action in the line of such recommendations is 
the only course left a college to pursue in the 
matter.” 

We sincerely hope that in the various schools 
and colleges in this country, which are under the 
control of members of the Society of Friends, 
care will be taken to keep athletic games within 
the limits of healthful exercise, and to prevent 
altogether that outside competition, of the de- 
moralizing effects of which there have been latter- 
ly so many proofs. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srates.—In the House of Representatives 
on the 21st instant, the rules were suspended, and the 
bill creating an Executive Department of Agriculture, 
under the supervision of a Secretary, and transferring 
the weather service to that department, was passed— 
233 to 13. 

Up to the 19th instant, the total amount of bonds 
purchased by the Secretary of the Treasury was $20,- 
617,200. The cost to the Government was $24,713,862. 
Had the bonds been allowed to run to maturity their 
principal and interest would have amounted to $31,- 
951,093. 

The Supreme Court of Michigan has unanimously 
declared the local option law unconstitutional. The 
article of the constitution, which the Court holds has 
been violated, provides that no law shall embrace more 
than one object, which shall be embodied in the title. 
The local option law is entitled “an act to regulate the 
manufacture and sale of liquor,” which is not at all 
what the law is for. 

An ordinance prohibiting the location of saloons in 
the immediate vicinity of places of worship and schools, 
and placing certain restrictions on First-day liquor 
traflic, was recently defeated in the Chicago City Coun- 
cil. A meeting was held on the evening of the 20th, 
by members of the “ Holy Family” Catholic parish, at 
which speeches were made, and a petition signed by 
over 800 parishioners asking the Council to pass the 
defeated ordinance, or one similar to it. Resolutions 
were adopted denouncing the 19 Catholic Aldermen 
who had voted against the ordinance. The Catholics 
of nearly every parish in the city, it is stated, have 
signified their intention of taking similar action. Min- 
isters of other religious denominations, also, have ex- 
pressed strong condemnation of the action of Council. 

After a campaign of several weeks’ duration the 
question of extending the limits of the city of Balti- 
more was on the 15th instant submitted to the vote of 
people living in the territory to be annexed. The vote 
resulted in the annexation of the northern and western 
sections, and the rejection of the proposition by the 
voters in the eastern section. The matter was submit- 
ted to the people by an act of the last Legislature, and 
the city limits will be extended two miles north and 
one mile west. The city’s population will be increased 
about 60,000 by the annexation. 

A syndicate has been formed to tunnel the Detroit 
River, at Detroit, Michigan. “A gigantic syndicate, 
known as the Michigan and Canada Tunnel Company, 
and representing more than $100,000,000 of capital, has 
just been legally formed in Canada, and will be pro- 
perly qualified for transacting business under the 
Michigan laws at once.” 

The Freedman, of Rondout, has been looking into the 
condition of the fruit crop along the Hudson Valley, 
and reports that, with the exception of peaches, the 
crop will be an average one. 

It is stated that the great flood along the Mississippi 
River, which is now abating, has only been equalled 


by that of 1851. The rain was steady for ten days. 
Hundreds of families have been rendered homeless, 
and thousands of acres of growing crops ruined. Dwell- 
ings have been demolished and fences washed away. 
From the northern end of Adams County to the south- 
ern end of Pike County, the land on the Illinois side 
of the river is now a vast lake, from six to ten feet in 
depth. Along the bluff on the eastern edge of the sub- 
merged district hundreds of families are camped, being 
in tents, huts, and in the open air. Much sickness pre- 
vails among the unfortunates. In some few places 
families are living in the garrets or on the roofs of their 
houses. Quincy is cut off from railroad communica- 
tion North, West and South. It is estimated that the 
loss from crops alone will reach $3,000,000, and that 
the damage to levees, houses and railroads will approxi- 
mate $600,000. 

On the evening of the 16th instant, Emile Berliner 
exhibited before the Franklin Institute of this city, his 
newly invented gramophone, an instrument for record- 
ing and reproducing speech and vocal sounds. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 385, which is 
14 less than occurred in the previous week, and 25 less 
than in the corresponding period last year. Of the 
foregoing 209 were males and 176 females: 55 died of 
consumption ; 35 of pneumonia; 19 of old age; 18 of 
convulsions; 18 of inflammation of the brain; 17 of 
diseases of the heart ; 17 of inflammation of the stomach 
and bowels; 15 of paralysis; 15 of typhoid fever; 10 of 
debility and 10 of inanition. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44’s, reg., 107 ; coupon, 108; 4’s, 
1272; currency 6’s, 121 a 131. 

Cotton was quiet but steady, at 10} cts. per pound for 
middling uplands. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour was firm but quiet, owing 
to the high views of the sellers. Sales of 125 barrels 
Pennsylvania family, at $4; 250 barrels Ohio, straight, 
at $4.75; 375 barrels winter patent, at $4.90 a $5; 125 
barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4.25; 500 barrels do., 
patent, at $5 a $5.15, and 125 barrels do. do. at $5.25. 
Rye flour was in fair request and firm. Sales of 100 
barrels choice at $3.75 per barrel. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 983 a 99 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 66 a 67 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 43 a 43} cts. 

Beeves were in fair demand, at an advance of }c. to 
te. higher; extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 5 a 5} cts.; me- 
dium, 43 a 43 cts.; common, 4 a 4} cts. 

Sheep were dull and closed } a $c. lower. Clipped 
sheep, 3 a 6 cts.; fall lambs, 4 a7 cts.; spring lambs, 
$1.50 a $6. 

Hogs were in fair demand. 
State, 74 a 7} cts. 

Fat cows were inactive, at 2} a 3} cts. 

Milch calves were active at 5 a7 cts. 

Milch cows were in fair demand, at $25 a $55. 

ForeIGn.—At a meeting of the Irish Catholic mem- 
bers of Parliament, held in Dublin, at the instance of 
the Lord Mayor, a series of resolutions were adopted. 
One of which was as follows: 

“That while unreservedly acknowledging as Catho- 
lics the spiritual jurisdiction of the Holy See, we, as 
guardians in common with our brother Irish represen- 
tatives of other creeds of those civil liberties which 
our Catholic forefathers have resolutely defended, feel 
bound solemnly to reassert that the Irish Catholics can 
recognize no right in the Holy See to interfere with 
the Irish people in the management of their political 
affairs.” 

On the 20th inst., a large public meeting was held in 
the Pheenix Park, Dublin, to sustain the action of the 
Irish Catholic Parliamentary representatives in refer- 
ence to the Roman circular on the Plan of Campaign. 
Lord Mayor Sexton presided and delivered an address. 
John Dillon, William O’Brien, T. Harrington, and 
others, members of the Irish party, also spoke. The 
following resolution was adopted: “ Resolved, That 
the citizens of Dublin, in public meeting assembled, 
cordially indorse and adopt in their entirety the resolu- 
tions of the Irish Catholic members of Parliament with 
reference to the late circular of the Holy Office of the 
Inquisition, and respectfully decline to recognize any 
right in the Holy See to interfere with the Irish peo- 
ple in the management of Irish political affairs.” 

On the 21st instant, in reply to an address by 1200 
Friends in favor of Tlome Rule, W. E. Gladstone said 
it would have been difficult to persuade him that any 
large number of Friends could be so little in harmony 
with the noble social traditions of their body as to ap- 
prove a coercive policy towards Ireland. He received 
the address with pleasure as definite evidence of the 
Friends’ sentiments. 

A despatch received in London from Auckland, New 
Zealand, says: Advices have been received from Tahiti 
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to the effect that the French are about to annex Rara- 
tonga Island. 

Despatches from China say that much irritation hag 
been caused in Pekin in consequence of the belief that 
the action of the Australian Government in the matter 
of emigration is a deliberate attempt to force Lord 
Salisbury’s hand, and to compel the negotiation of g 
treaty similar to the Chinese-American treaty. The 
attempt, it is thought, will probably have the Opposite 
effect, and will certainly handicap any negotiations, 

It is reported that the Russian and Montenegrin 
Governments have concluded a treaty, according to the 
terms of which Montenegro, in the event of a Rusgo- 
Austrian war, will send 30,000 troops to Herzegovina 
to harass Austria, and Russia, if victorious, will give 
Cataro to Montenegro. 

The Pope has issued an encyclical of 27 pages deal- 
ing with the slavery question. After referring to the 
teachings of the Bible, he inculcates the abandonment 
of slave dealing in Egypt, the Soudan and Zanzibar, 
and reiterates his condemnation of the practice. He 
demands protection for missionaries in Africa. In con- 
clusion he praises Dom Pedro for abolishing slavery 
in Brazil. 

The World (N. Y.) referring to the passage of the 
bill by the Brazilian Senate abolishing slavery, says 
that “this ends the long struggle for emancipation in 
the empire, and leaves Cuba and Porto Rico the only 
territories in the New World in which the traffic in 
human beings is legalized. The Emperor, Dom Pedro, 
has been an earnest champion of emancipation. The 
abolition movement began late in the sixties. It found 
its first legal expression in 1871, in a law which prac- 
tically freed children born of slaves, and which freed 
all the State’s slaves, 1600 in number. Under this law 
1,540,796 slaves registered in 1873, dwindled down to 
1,233,195 in 1884. In 1885 the Liberals again came 
into power, and in September a law freeing at once all 
slaves over 60 years old, and emancipating all others 
by classes gradually was passed. Under it the slave 
owners were to have compensation for their loss, and 
it was expected that by 1892 there would be no more 
slaves to free under the law. The passage of the law 
of 1888 has hastened this consummation by about four 
years. In March, 1887, there were 723,419 slaves in 
Brazil, worth $240,000,000. At this time there are 
probably not more than 600,000 worth $200,000,000.” 

The inhabitants of Rodriguez, an island of the In- 
dian Ocean, belonging to Great Britain, were recently 
threatened with starvation, owing to their isolated 
position and the failure of crops. <A relief expedition 
from the Mauritius, 400 miles away, finally reached 
them with 1300 bags of rice. 


NOTICES. 

Westrown BoarpinG Scnuoou.—Until further no- 
tice the stage will connect with the trains which leave 
Broad St. Station at 7.07, 8.53, 2.47 and 4.55; and at 
other times on timely notice being sent t« 

Send all Telegrams via Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany to West Chester, whence they will be telephoned 
to the school. 


J.G. WriiiaMs, Supt. 


Diep, on the 17th of Third Month, 1888, DeBora# 
W. Cooper, in the 64th year of her age, a beloved 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Wood- 
bury, N. J. 

, Fourth Month 27th, 1888, at his residence in 
Ledyard, Cayuga Co., N. Y., Epwarp Smtxkry, aged 
80 years. This dear Friend had all his life lived in, 
and loved the principles of the Society of Friends. 
His last illness was a peculiarly painful one, but he 
bore it all without a murmur, expressing his belief that 
grace would be given to endure whatever would be re- 
quired of him. To different members of his family 
he spoke of his peace and confidence in his Saviour. 
When told what the doctor thought of his case, he said, 
“T have no fear as to the results—I have had some 
happy moments, but I have not a thread of my own 
righteousness, I should not dare to have any.” He 
was frequently engaged in supplication for himself and 
for his family. At one time he said, “The enemy 
tempts me to think I am mistaken in my feelings of 
happiness, but I fly to the Rock, and when I know that 
I have a Rock to fly to, I can put away his tempta- 
tions.” As he drew near the close, he said, “ The val- 
ley of the shadow of death has been robbed of its ter 
rors, and if it should please the Lord to release me, 
how glorious it would be—how glorious.” Nearly the 
last conscious words were, “ I want to get nearer to my 
Heavenly Father.” 





